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Onr ‘correspondent below has dealt with his subject, in| 
it should be dealt with.—Not our people only, but our | 
lawgivers require to be taught the A. B. C. of political 
economy. At my earliest leisure, I intend to say some- 
thing of these matters myself—probably next week, in | 
winding up with the Edinburgh Review ; but certainly in | 
season to correct the few and small errors which exist 
here. N. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE, AND THE 
EXPORTATION OF SPECIE. 


‘It is indeed a law of prosperous commerce, that, the 
| value of exports, should, by a small, and only a 
balance, exceed that of imports—that balance, being 
t addition to the wealth of a nation.”’ 
J. Q. Adams’s Message, 1828. 





‘ 


q,' 
4 Few are to any extent conversant with the doctrines of 
the modern school of political economists, or deeply versed 
” in their writings,—with the exception of those, whose at- 
teotion has been called to national polities, either by thes 
voice of the people, or by the deep interest, which, in a 
popular government, is felt by all, in its transactions. The 
great mass of the people, having neither the leisure, nor 
perhaps the necessary cultivation, are always inthe rear of 
the well-informed. With them, names are all-in-all. A 
specious theory, under the disguise of some cant phrase, 
with the many will effect more, than the most subtle rea- 
soning, or the most profound argument. They almost wor- 
ship the venerable notions, which, like heir-looms, have 
descended from generation to generation. But however 
great and glorious the intellectual inheritance which we 
have received may be, it is not without the encumbrances 
of bigotry and prejudice, which diminish essentially its | 
value.* On no one subject, has there been so much of | 
error and absurdity—and have these errors and absurdities 
‘been of so long a duration, as on subjects of a commercial 
nature. Of these errors, the principles which constitute 
_ the commercial system, so called—and the doctrines of 
the balance of trade (1) are among the most idle and futile. 
I intend in this number, merely to discuss the meaning of 
the expression, the balance of trade,—and, as necessarily 
connected therewith, the ifmportation and exportation of 
specie. 

The commercial system assumed, as true, that gold and 
silver constitute the wealth of a nation—that it is the duty 
of government, as far as possible, to promote their impor- 
tation, and to prevent their exportation. Accordingly it 
was considered desirable, that the exports should exceed 
the imports—as it was thought, that if the imports should 
exceed the exports, money, the grand object of all their 








To effect this most desired balance, (most desired by them,) 
they resorted to divers legislative enactments. 

+ In the following remarks, I shall endeavour to prove— 
in all profitable commerce, the imports will exceed 
exports ; that money constitutes but a small part of 
the wealth of a nation ; that its importation and exporta- 
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to state these doctrines, to have them at 


pow parece and acknowledged. 


(1) The. phrase of itself is enough to set a 
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tion are governed by the same laws, as any other article of | 
commerce ; and that all legislation on the subject is useless 
and nugatory. 

It is said to be a ‘‘ law of prosperous commerce, that 


convenience. Were copper as scarce as gold, it would 
answer equally as well. | 

As a circulating medium, money is desirable on account 
tc its facilitating exchanges between individuals ; precisely 
the exports should, by a small, and only a small balance, || as the exchanges of goods are facilitated by means of roads 
exceed the imports.’’ , | or canals, of wagons or steam-boats. It benefits by ren- 

It would certainly seem, that if the country should dering less labour necessary to obtain the object of desire ; 
flourish, when the balance was small, that its prosperity | by lessening the number of exchanges ; as the intercourse 
would increase with the increase of that balance. Not- || between towns is facilitated by shortening roads. The 
withstanding the high authority to the contrary, it appears possessor of money may obtain whatever he wishes for, 
rather preposterous to assert that a nation or individual ex- | by one exchange, when, if he had any other article, or if 
porting more than it or he receives by way of importations, j\ traffic consisted merely in barter, two, three, or more 
can prosper_during such a state of things. But it’may not | would always be necessary. The value of money will be 
be amiss to look at the actual course of procedure in all 1 in proportion to its demand for this purpose ; precisely as 
trade. The merchant, when he sends from Portland || the value of corn will be in proportion to the demarid for 
$30,000 in lumber, to the West Indies, should then re- | it as an article of food. Consequently, if, in any country, 








ceive $35,000 perhaps, to cover the expense of transport- 
ation, commissions, &c. With the proceeds of his cargo, 
he will then purchase what will give him the most profit on 
his return—perhaps molasses, of the value of $35,000. 
The molasses, when at Portland, to defray the cost of im- 
portation, should be worth $40,000. So that if he should 
export $30,000, and import $40,000, the balance of trade 
would be, (according to this theory,) $10,000 against him 
—and the nation would suffer so much—whereas it is per- 
fectly obvious that this balance of imports over exports 
alone, increases the wealth of a nation.* (2) 

Bat, perhaps it may be said, that I have not given the 
correct meaning of the expression ; that by the doctrines of 


|| one million dollars are sufficient to transfer commodities 
! between individuals ; to full all the purposes of individual 
trade ; two millions are, in this case, no more necessary 
(nor desirable, than it would be to have one hundred wa- 
/gons, when only fifty are wanted,—or to bave one thou- 
| sand bushels of wheat, when five hundred would adequately 
supply the demand. In either of these cases, it would be 
the height of absurdity to attempt retaining either the mo- 
hey, the wagons, or corn in the country, where they are 
not needed, and when they might be exchanged abroad for 
something more desirable. 
It may not be amiss to remark, that products are uni- 
formly purchased by products. The owner of a horse sells 





the commercial system, the commerce of a country is as } him for cash, and with the cash purchases wheat. But in 
advantageous as its exports exceed its imports; because this || reality, the horse buys the wheat, and money is used for 
balance will be received in specie. If so, the expression | the purpose of facilitating the exchange. So that it is not 
is a very loose and inaccurate one, as money ought to be | so much on account of the scarcity of money, that business 
reckoned as much an article imported as any thing else. is dull, as on account of the scarcity of other products. 
But I will proceed to the question under this view of the Such being the nature and use of money, by what rules 
subject. It will, however, be necessary to briefly notice |, should an individual or nation be goveraed in regard 


legislation, would leave the country to pay the balance.— |, 








ance of trade were any thing but a phrase. N. 





the subject of money. 

Gold and silver, in reality, (contrary to the hypothesis | 
of the commercial system,) form but a small part of the | 
wealth of a nation, in comparison with the houses, lands, | 
and the thousand other items of wealth of a rich and 
flourishing community. Gold and silver, when used for 
metallic purposes, as articles of luxury, are desirable only 
as those articles are desired. For such objects, it is to be 
viewed as any other metal, in connexion with its metallic 
uses. But in this case I shall only consider it as forming 
the circulating medium. Whether gold, or silver, or cop- 
per, should constitute this medium, is entirely a matter of 


* It may be remarked, that as between any two nations 
it is impossible to show what is the balance of commerce. 
We may ship five million to London—import two million 
in the remainder to Russia, and iunport with 
the proceeds four million dollars value in iron. ‘The cus- 
tom-books would give a favourable balance as far as Eng- 
land ; and an unfavourable balance, as far as Russia is 
concerned—while on the whole, business would be profita- 
ble. In truth, the custom-house books are no certain cri- 
teria of the profits of commerce between nations. Mer- 
chants of common sense will cease trading the moment 
they lose, no matter what stories the custom-house books 
tell,—and they know better about the matter than govern- 
ments ever can. I have found it impossible to escape re- 
petition on this subject. 


(2) Here is one of. the errors alluded to. The other 
side never mean to say that the balance of trade is against 
us, if we bring back ten thousand dollars’ worth of proper- 
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out,—if we have got that for 
ag only mean to say that 


| to it? : 

The wealth of a nation is composed of the aggregate 
| wealth of individuals ; and whatever honestly promotes 
| individual, likewise promotes national wealth. It should 
, be remembered, that in commerce the gain of one is not 


|| the loss of the other ; both gain, as each exchanges what 


to him is /ess, for something which is more valuable. The 
individual, who with a dollar, purchases an axe, parts, to 
be sure, with his money, but as he would not part with it 
unless the axe was to him more pseful, he of course gains, 
notwithstanding the specie has left his pocket. So with 
every body else. The money is neither given away nor 
lost ; but is parted with, as every other article is,—as the 
interest of the owner dictates. It would be ridiculous to 
say, that every individual, by parting with his money, ne- 
cessarily loses. 

Now how stands the matter in transactions between na- 
tions? How does the shrewd Yankee merchant reason on 
this topic? He transports cotton to Liverpool, and sells it 
for cash. He will naturally wish to take back whatever 
will be of the greatest value to him on his return. If he 
can do better with money, than with any thing else in the 
Liverpool market, he will of course return with his money. 
But, if instead of bringing back money, he purchases 
cloths, on which he e at home a profit ; that is, if 
the value of cloth in will be greater than the value.» 
of the money, in Boston, he will import the cloth. Now , 
this merchant prospers by this arrangement. So does every 
other individual who pursues a similar course. The rest of 
the citizens do not suffer, as, the demand being greater for 





if we run in debt, it is against us. But enough 
present. 


for the 
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cloth than for money, they prefer the importation of the 
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cloth. This is evident, for if it were not so, they would | 


not part with their money for the cloth. 


gain. 


The merchants 
The whole community gains. 
the nation is increased as that of individuals. 
likewise, that if there should be a demand for money as a 
circulating medium, the value of whatever constituted that 
medium would increase, and the merchant would import it 
in preference to any thing else. There are no mines in 
this country, and the merchant always imports silver, when 
from the demand, it will net him the greatest profits—oth- 
erwise not. 

With regard to the exportation of specie, it is perfectly 
idle to say that a nation loses any more by exporting spe- 
cie, than by exporting cotton or cod-fish. It is clear, that 
no individual loses by exporting—exchanging his dollar 
any more than his corn, for what he may wish. The 
merchant who wishes for gain, will send what is less valu- 
able, for something which will be more valuable here. 
He will export whatever will give him the best profit. If 
he should consider it for his interest, he will in preference 
to any thing else, send his money to England, and ex- 
change it for its value in hardware, which he imports.— 
Now there is no loss in this, any more than any other ex- 
change. The money is not given away nor lost. The 
silver will never be exported, when it is more in demand 
here ; and when he finds hardware is more wanted than 
dollars, he will of course import hardware. The exporta- 
tion ceases the moment money becomes scarce in compari- 
son with the article imported. Perhaps it may be said, 
that if goods were sent, they would afford a greater mar- 
ket for our products. ‘The farmer procures a dollar, as he 
does a hat, by his labour or its products ; and when ob- 
tained, it is to him, precisely as if by the same amount of 
labour he had procured it from his own farm. So we pro- 
cure silver, as we procure wine from France, or iron from 
Sweden, by our own labour, or its products ; and the wine 
or iron is to be viewed here, precisely as the same value of 


cotton of our own raising would be. No one would say, 


And the: wealth of || 
It is obvious | 


that we should lose by exporting this wine ; neither do , 


we lose by exporting silver, any more than by exporting 
cotton or lumber under similar circumstances. 


All attempts to increase the quantity of silver or gold in 
a country are perfectly useless and ineffectual. 
will, in this as in every thing else, regulate itself. 


Trade 
If in 
Boston, there should be a great scarcity of wheat, the 
price would rise, and wheat would flow in from places of 
abundance. This happens every day. The scarcity of 
one year or place, is alleviated by the plenty of another 


year or place. So, tuo, in regard to silver :—If, for com- 


| love. 


mercial purposes, it is more needed in America than in | 


England ; if we have aught to give for it, it will just as 
assuredly flow from a place of plenty to a place of scarcity 
—from a place where its value is Jess, to where its value 
is more—as a farmer will send his corn to a place of scar- 
city, rather than to a place of plenty. 

It is equally unnecessary, on the other hand, to attempt, 
what is talked of every day,—to keep the moncy in the 
country. It never leaves the pocket of an individual un- 
leas for something to him more desirable, and it will never 
leave the nation for any thing Jess valuable—and if it 
leaves for something more valuable, it is ditlicult to per- 
ceive how a nation is injured. 
trines. 


These are the general doc- 
Ss 


An individual may make an injudicious speculation 


amount would be immense. The volume of silver would 
be increased, and its value (that is, the value of any given 
amount) would continually decrease. Silver might be as 


plenty as iron, and what is now purchased by a few dol- | 
lars, might require fifty times that bulk of silver. The || 


main reason why silver is preferable to iron,—its containing 


great value in a small bulk,—would then cease. In reali- 


ty, the least possible quantity of silver, which will transact | 
the business of the nation, is the most for its interest,—as || 


the surplus will then be exported ; and what remains will 


have the same value as the whole before, and the na- | 
If, for instance, five | 
million dollars are sufficient for the circulating medium of 


tion gains by the whole exported. 


New-England, and it contains six million, while this sur- 
plus of one million remains, its only effect will be to raise 
the nominal prices of articles ; but if it be exported, the 


remainder will possess the same value as a circulating me- || 


dium, and the nation will gain exactly this one million. 

But if all nations should come to the conclusion to re- 
ceive silver alone, and never export, commerce must cease. 
As each nation will receive nothing else, and as each nation 
will not part with this precious article—a resolution to 
receive silver alone, is a resolution to cease from all com- 
mercial relations. 

The success of government regulations is shown by the 
fact, that in England the returns of imported silver show 
an amount of four hundred million pounds sterling ; while, 
according to the best opinions, there are no more than for- 
ty-seven million which form their circulation—the rest ha- 
ving been exported. Spain, and I think Portugal, have 
likewise made severe laws against its exportation, but to no 
effect ; for if it is not permitted to be exported openly, 
smuggling will do the business effectually. 

If the preceding remarks are correct, it is obvious, that 
in all profitable commerce, the imports must exceed the 
exports ; that gold and silver are articles of commerce, 
subject to the same fluctuations as other articles ; and that 


all legislation on the subject is unnecessary. x. ¥. 














DEPARTURE OF WOMAN. 


«¢ Call me not Naomi, call me Mara ; for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.’’—Ruth. 


—I passed the evening with a beautiful girl. | 


Iam proud to say I love her, affectionately and 
devotedly. I had won her heart, ere she was six- 
It clung to me with the intensity of a first 


Isat at her side; my hand was locked in 


tecn. 


hers; and my head rested lightly on her bosom, ,I 
raised it, and looked upon her beautiful face; a 


| crimson light was on her cheek ; and, as I looked, I 


thought it seemed like a garnet-coloured sky, after | 


| sunset, seen through a light, snow-white cloud. I 


longed to ask her if she loved me; I knew she did, 


though she had never told me so. “Is language 


in shipping either specie or cotton ; but there is no more | 


danger of doing it in one case than in the other. It seems 
evident, therefore, that supply and demand will, in this, as 
in every other article, regulate the matter without recourse 
to legislative assistance. 

But if it were possible to continue importing, and cease 
exporting silver, it would not be desirable. If by export- 
ing, we gain,—by ceasing to export, we lose. If in Mexi- 
co, this system had been adopted, | gold and silver had 
never been the subject of exportation, in a short time, as 
the amount increased, the value of each dollar would di- 
minish, and the less profitable mines would not be worked. 
But if in Mexico, the same amount had been produced— 


or if here, we had always retained all imported, the 


| 


too weak,” thought I, “ for woman to clothe her af- 
fection in—that she must ever keep it concealed, 
and give no utterance to it with her lips?” I trem- 
bled at the thought of the question. 
to ask it. “I know she loves me,” thought I, “ yet 
—yet she has never told me so with her lips—I 
mean with her tongue.” I was timid—modest— 
coy, asa girl unfolding to a sister, the tale of her 
first love. "The question, I thought, could not af- 
front her. “Do you love me, Marianne?” I asked 
suddenly. My head leaned upon her breast ; hers 
fell upon my shoulder. She spoke not; her bosom 


swelled and heaved, and seemed bursting with the | 


intensity of agitated, suffocated feeling. Cruel 
though I may be,I repeated the question—* Do 
you love me, Marianne?” She wept—I felt her 
forehead, feverish and hot. upon my cheek—her 
hand was moist. She answered, “ No!”—but—but 
she pressed my hand; and that pressure suffoe 

the “ No!”——Marianne is mine ; and, if it please 


I was afraid | 
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| God—mine forever! TI left her, and went home, 
| It was a beautiful, warm, silver eve. I threw my- 
self upon my bed. I thought of my cruelty to Ma- 
| riamne. My every thought, every idea, was burn- 
|ing with love. I pondered—and thought of the 
strength and depth of woman’s heart; and the 
|| weakness of man—of the ingratitude, the coldness 
of the world, in casting off and neglecting this 
_ beautiful hinge, whereby creation is moved, grace- 
fully and easily. It is ingratitude! thought 1; and 
I fell asleep. 
——aA vision came over me. I fancied I wag 
leaning against a simple stone, which marked the 
| grave of a young girl, who had died of a broken 
heart; of unrequited love. I was weeping that 
the thing was so; that woman was a rover on the 
/earth ; and could find no place, out of her own sex, 
_on which she might rest her affections. Methought 
the earth suddenly shook; and a voice came, ter- 
rible and mighty, like the rush of waters, and the 
strife of whirlwinds ; and it said, “ Look, oh! man 
—and give ear, oh! son of man!” I turned and 
looked—a Spirit stood before me, and it said,— 
“ Know, oh, man! that I am sent a messenger fi 
|| the Most High, to make thee a witness of vel 
things. The prayer of her, at whose grave thou 
weepest, hath come up, and found acceptance be- 
fore Him. Man hath driven woman from the 





She hath clung to him; but he hath cast her off— 
she hath knelt and pleaded for his love; but he 
hath not hearkened ; he hath turned away with a 
deafear: Therefore is he remembered with cruel- 
ty. Woman was giver him as a companion; to 
wander with him through the world; make his 
burthen light, and lead him to the gates of heaven. 
But man is an isolated being ; he withholds his fel- 
lowship from the Beautiful of earth. He is un- 
|| grateful; renders ashes for beauty ; and blasts the 
| heart that would cling to him forever. He would 
curse the mother that bore him; the father that 
nourished him; the brother that loved him; the 
eo that idolized him. The hope of the young 
|| and beautiful is blighted ; the grave of the broken- 
| hearted is trampled upon. Know! man, that a 
|| decree hath gone forth, and been spread, as with a 
| trump, from sea to sea—from one end of the earth 
to the other. The heavens have reverberated with 
joy and gladness.at the sound. Woman shall be 
taken from the earth, and return to heaven, from 
whence she came. It is her native home. Men 
shall lose her for a. season, and the sons of men 
|| shall rue the day they cast her fromthem. She 
|| would fold them to ber bosom; but they would 
|| none of her. As the Most High hath spoken—so 
| shall it be!” 

I trembled, as the closing words, “so shall it 
| be!” fell on my ear, I would have spoken, but 
| could not. I would have said, “ All !’—“ Must all 
‘| go!”—* Are all men so cold, so heartless !”—“ Not 
|| one that loves woman—that will cherish and pro- 
|| tect her !—Are there none?” The spirit read my 
| inmost thoughts, and said, “Their number is asa 
|| wave to the ocean; one woman hath the love 
|| all mankind in her heart ; the city must fall; a fe 
|| cannot save it! The word hath been spoken, and 
is irrevocable. Ere another day is added to the 
countless myriads, the earth will become desolate. 
Nét a woman will be found thereon. Not female 
voice will swell the cry of men. Arise! oh! 
man; take upon thee the wings of night, and fly 
with me to the uttermost parts of the earth ; over 
the bottomless, fathomless deep; and through the 

















earth ; and her love from the face of the earth.’ 
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immeasurable, illimitable realms of space. Arise ! | 
the light is breaking in upon the earth.” And I 
said, “ Stay! stay! there is one whom I love—one—” 
And the spirit answered and said, “ Mortal! thou 
art too late; they are gone; there -is not a female 


on the earth; not one!” I thought the light 
streaked the sky; and foretold the approach of 
day. 

We mounted upwards upon the wings of the 
morning, and the earth was below. Planets and 
worlds went by, that were millions of miles apart, 
in a second—a moment, as if they touched each 
other. The earth and its people vanished, and we 
sailed on. Immensity, space, countless worlds, 
every thing created seemed as nothing, as every 
thing, united, alone, innumerable, one. We flew 
on, like the hurrying of worlds to a conflict—rapid- 
ly, suddenly. I was breathless, dizzy, tired. The 
spirit seemed but to move—so easily, lightly, and 
rapidly he went on. I took courage. We must 
soon stop, thought I; find I went on. But no—I 
fainted, and was breathless; and I cried out, “ Is 
there no end?” And the spirit answered, “ Man! 
there is no beginning!” I had new courage given 
me. We went on myriads of times the circumfer- 
ence of the earth; and tens of myriads of times 
swifter than its revolution. We suddenly stopped, 
and touched upon a thick cloud. And the spirit 
said, “ Look! oh, man—below thee, and mark what 
thou seest!” I looked, and saw a beautiful cloud 
beneath us,and a harp upon that cloud. The harp 
played ; though no one touched its strings; and I 
heard sweet voices, which.seemed not mortal. 
The cloud was large, and all crimson and purple, 
save one spot in the centre, on which the harp 
rested ; and that spot was white, white as the ear- 
liest snow. The edge of the cloud rose up, as if to 
cover the harp, and smother its music. But when 
the harp played louder and more sweetly, the cloud 
bowed down its edges as much below, as before it 
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the ruins along its banks, are those of Palmyra.” 
| “Palmyra!” cried 1; “ Does that glorious city still 
exist? And do her spires and proud palaces still 
glisten in the distance?” And the spirit said, 
“Thine eye is not quick. Palmyra is thousands of 
| leagues behind ; and black with ruins. ’Tis Paris, 
luxurious*Paris, whose spires and palaces thou 
| seest!” “ Paris!” cried I; “ Paris! on the western 
| side of the Atlantic! And are her banners —” 
“Peace! mortal! we have crossed the Atlantic 
since thou sawest the steeples of France. Young 
| Freedom is unfolding her banners—her stars and 
stripes! We are now over the first city in Ameri- 
ca. We have travelled quicker than thought; we 
have measured the globe in a second. Thou 
mayest wonder, oh! man! but the ways of the Al- 
mighty are too deep for thee. They are past find- 
ing out.” And I said, “Oh, Spirit! shall we ne- 
ver rest?” It answered, “Thou seest this beauti- 
ful city below us; and her star-spangled banners: 
Go within it; thou shalt find ashes, where thou 
wouldst see beauty. Thine eye is dim. Remem- 
ber—there is no existence without affection—none, 
| where love is ‘wanting !” 

The spirit left me, and I fell—till I came in the 
midst of a populous city. Every thing had the ap- 
| pearance of neglect. Improvement seemed to 
have stopped: There was no police; the mayor 
| was removed. But there were criers at every cor- 
| ner of the streets; and they cried, “ Wives lost— 
| strayed—stolen !” I discovered the truth. The 





|be!” There was not a female in the city. How 
they disappeared,no man knew. 1 wandered from 
one street to another. Shops were open; articles 
of clothing of every description, were at the doors 
| and windows ; but there were no customers. Rib- 


newest and latest imported articles were all fading 
for want of customers. There was no such thing 





rose up. And I feared the harp would fall off, and 
the music cease. And [ observed that when the 
harp played, its sound sent the pure white on 
which it rested, throughout the whole cloud,— 
through its purple and crimson, to its very edges. 
And the white spread all over it. Then wasI glad 
—for I thought in my heart, that all the cloud 
would be as white as the spot in the centre, on 


which played the harp. But just then, the edge of | 


the cloud rose up again very high, and very sud- 
denly. The white rushed back to the harp, and as 
the cloud was rising higher and higher, the harp 
played sweetly, though mournfully. Then the 


cloud covered the harp, and smothered its tones; 


and the harp ceased! The cloud expanded, till it 
became thinner and thinner; and the harp left it— 


was borne upwards, and I lost sight of it—yet I. 
could still hear its ravishing sounds. As the cloud | 


expanded, its gay colours faded, and it spread over 


a large surface. It grew by degrees black, and | 
blackened all the clouds along the air. ‘They be- | 


came restless and agitated, and were driven rapidly 
to and fro before the face of heaven. It seemed a 
wrathful, angry spirit, that moved them. As I 
looked upon these things, I wondered. And the 


spirit said, “There is no more rest for the clouds | 


till they gather around the harp again. As with 
the clouds—so with man!—As with the harp, so 
with woman !—Think! oh! man,—and consider!” 


We sailed on, and came nearer the earth. The 
clouds were rolling, black, thick, and restless, above 
us. As we went on, the spirit said, “The water 
which thou seest is the great river Euphrates, and 


\ ters. There was no measuring tape. Every face 
‘bespoke distrust. In one part of the city were to 
be seen knots of people, brawling, fighting, drink- 
ing, gambling, and swearing. There was no one 
|| to breathe peace into their souls. There was no 


Children were crying in the streets, half-dressed 
and hungry; but there was no mother there to 
|| suecour them, and press them to her bosom. In 

another part, there was mourning and lamentation. 
| People were leaning against the trees, the walls, 
} and the fences—if they smiled, it was a bitter one, 
a smile of misery. ‘There was no love for them— 
| and they wept at the thought of it. I entered a 
| tavern. People were cursing, fighting, and drink- 
ing. The walls were entirely covered with squares 
of paper. I went up and read them. They were 
|) adv ertisements—* One hundred dollars reward”— 
“ Whereas my wife,” &c.—They were all to this 
effect ; and the walls were covered with them. I 
| took up a newspaper. That, too, was filled with 


advertisements—another—and another—and they || 


were all so, and seemed copies of each other. In 
|| one corner were some remarks of the editor, upon 
the beauty, love, and affection of woman; and the 
|| misery of man, since their disappearance. In ano- 
| ther square, were verses to “Helen,” “My Dul- 
| cinea,” “ Marianne,” &c. Another editor talked 
| about the advantages of marriage, and offered his 
| paper for life, gratis, to any one who would restore 
|| his wife. Another-said he would take almost any 
l thing for a wife, in the shape of woman. I left the 


| words of the spirit were fulfilled :—*So shall it | 


| bons, calicoes, crapes, muslins, bandannas,—the |, 


| as fashion! Clerks were sighing behind the coun- | 


domestic happiness ; no smiles around the bearth. | 


tavern, and strolled through another part of the 
city. Instead of theatre bills, were advertisements 
i Wanted a wife—no recommendation necessa- 
| ry’—* Wanted a woman—woman—woman!” In 
| the circulating libraries,—the latest novels, ro- 
mances, poems, travels, voyages, histories, and pe- 
riodicals, were laying upon the counter, uncut, and 
without dog’s-ears, just as they came from the 
book-binders. As I walked along, my eye caught 
an advertisement in these words: “Wanted no 
women here.” It was on a tailor’s door. I enter- 
ed the shop. I asked the tailor why his advertise- 
ment was so different from that of other people. 
| * Oh!” said he, “ we want no women here ; there 
| Was never one yet that could cut or make a coat— 
or work a button-hole, or shape acollar. We don’t 
suffer. I assure you, sir! people now dress like 
gentlemen. Coats are now made in style, sir!”— 
And the tailor and all his workmen kept their arms 
moving, as if it were done mechanically. I thought 
the tailor was the only one in the city that was con- 
tent. As I was going, he stopped working sudden- 
ly, and said, “I pray you, sir, if you see my wife, to 
send her home!” Is there not one man happy and 
content, then? thought I. I saw sothing but dis- 
order and confusion. “Desolation must soon 
come,” said I, “upon the city, for affection, love, 
and friendship, have taken wings and flown away.” 
I thought, and considered it well. I walked to the 
confines of the city, leaned against its gates, and 
| wept. 
The spirit stood again before me. We mounted 

upward, as rapidly as before. We went on, and 
the city kept in view. The spirit said, “ Look now 
\|to the city!” I did so, and saw a bright blaze 
around and about it. The inhabitants were in the 
streets with happy faces. The young of both 
sexes walked together, and the children played in- 
nocently. Mothers were giving suck to their babes 
—for they had returned again to earth. The spirit 
said, “ Look to yonder green tree!” I did so—and 
I saw a lion and a lamb playing together beneath 
its branches. 
I awoke. The sun shone brightly through 
‘the windows. I prayed God that what the spirit 
| Jast pointed to, might prove a reality. R. S. 
Boston . 
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Ep1nsurGH Review, No. XCVI. Wells & Lilly, 
| Boston. 


Arr. Ill. Papyri,—Ancient Tachygraphy,—Pa- 
limpsests. A capital paper this.. It contains about all 
that need be known here of the history, and prospects, 

| and hopes of all who have been occupied in a search after 
|| the buried wisdom and glorious beauty of the elder world. 
The four great sources of recovery are pointed out, and il- 
lustrated by well-managed calculations. The first, is un 
published manuscripts of the ordinary kind, of which the 





writer says, 
| «Jt is easy to imagine, at least, that many works which 
we now lament as lost, may yet be found by men of good 
fortune and great diligence, who shall examine the contents 
of the various well-stored libraries in existence with more 
care than their predecessors, or who shall explore obscure 
| collections which have not hitherto been deemed worthy of 
| the attention of the learned ; that an editio princeps, pre- 
| senting a faithful transeript of the manuseript, will thus be 
| bestowed on the public, and that be followed in due course 
by other editions, adorned with the ordinary apparatus of 

notes, prefaces, emendations, and illustrations, tending to 

bring the text into the light, or to throw it into deep sha~ 
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Claude or of Rembrandt. 


‘* To fancy that fortune will be thus prodigal of her fa- 
vours, is no doubt sufficiently easy ; but what reason have 
we to believe that the bright vision will ever be realized? 
It is trne, on the one hand, that the remains’ of antiquity 
that still exist, were printed from manuscripts thus sought 


for and discovered ; some of them, and of the most im- | 


portant, from one manuscript only, and this not seldom 


discovered in an extraordinary manner, or preserved from | 
On the other hand it can- | 


destruction almost by a miracle. 
not be denied, and we are bound to acknowledge it with 
gratitude, that the zeal of those meritorious persons, who 
exerted themselves at the revival of letters, to obtain co- 
pies of the Classics, was so great ; they ransacked libra- 
ries with such unwearied industry ; employed so many ac- 
tive assistants ; offered such liberal rewards, and paid such 
large prices, many of them being men of great wealth and 
influence, that it is difficult to conceive that many manu- 


scripts of importance would escape their eager pursuit.— 


The opinion that their investigations reached to the most 
remote regions, and that they searched wherever there was 
a chance of success, is greatly confirmed by the fact, that 
more recent attempts in places which seemed very likely to 


have escaped their scrutiny, have commonly ended in dis- | 


appointment, an@ in the conviction, that the agents of 


those great benefactors of their species had formerly been | 


busy there. It is but too evident, therefore, that we must 
not hope for great accessions from this obvious source.— 


There are, however, some circumstances that induce us to 


believe, that several works of small magnitude may have I} 


been overlooked, and may still be unpublished ; these are, 
chiefly, the mode in which manuscripts were frequently 


written, and in which they were bound. ‘The most hetero- 


geneous works have often been copied into the same vol- || 


ume, either because the space that remained corresponded 
with the length of the piece that was to be added, or be- 
Cause an opportunity offered of taking a copy, when no 
other materials for writing were at hand. That such mo- 


tives frequeutly operated is most certain ; for there are 


many instances of strange bed-fellows being thus brought | 


together ; nor is it unusual for the latter work to be written 


in another and more modern hand. The library of the 
lawyer might come into the possession of a physician, who 


would inscribe on some of the blank pages, that had been 


designed for additions to the institutions of Civil Law, a || 
choice treatise of Galen; and in the next century the | 


mixed volume might become the property of a general 
reader, who valued it principally, because it had afforded 
him a place to insert some favourite little poem. Manu- 
scripts on distinct subjects have usually been bound together 
with even less discrimination than has been shown in copy- 
ing them. Through the indolence of librarians, and the 
ignorance of binders, authors treating of matters, in their 
natures various, or repugnant, have been brought into close 
contact, because they were of the same size, and were 
enough to make a volume of the thickness required ; in the 
same manner nearly as auctioneers form lots of various in- 
congruous articles, or as pamphlets are sometimes bound 


up in order to preserve them, political, medical, and theo- | 


logical, the name of the thickest being alone inserted in 
the catalogue, and impressed on the back of the volume. 


** It is highly probable, therefore, that short works may 


have escaped the vigilance of very sedulous enquirers. An | 


editor, who collates manuscripts, that he may have as pure 
a text, or as many various readings, as possible, for the 
most part attends only to the work upon which he is en- 
gaged ; and is as little likely to be diverted from it, by 
prying into the other contents of the volume, as a surgeon, 
who starts a case of aneurism in such a miscellany, would 
be to diverge to either of the learned and angry sermons 
between which it might happen to be placed. The visiter 
who enters a library, for the express purpose of ascertain- 
ing exactly what it contains, will alone, by turning over 
each manuscript, page by page, detect the hollow profes- 


sions of catalogues. Manuscripts have sometimes also 


—— = . = - —————— 
dow, according as the editors shall prefer the style of been brought to public libraries, and afterwards forgotten, 


because the zeal through which they had been procured, 
had unfortunately cooled: we are aware, moreover, that 
|| several works of inferior importance, which are known to 
| be in existence, have never been printed. Even of the 
first masters, it is at least possible, that a few works of 
| small magnitude, a drama, an oration, a slsrt treatise, 


have been shut up, and still repose, in some bulky volume, 


of considerable size, and of the highest merit, may have 
been hidden in strange concealment, and may thus have 
escaped a search, which we are compelled to believe was 
nearly universal.’’ pp. 349—51. 

The second source relied on, is the discovery of the 
** celebrated Papyri at Herculaneum.’? But from this 
quarter he expects little. 


** The reports that have been made by the learned men 
who have examined the Papyri that have hitherto been 
found, and the specimens of the contents which they have 





derived from them to a very small amount. But though 
these particular rolls have been so unprofitable, may we not 


expect that others will be found in a better state of preser- 


supplying more valuable matter? 


«The Papyri that were discovered were all found in 
Herculaneum ; and there are various reasons that forbid us 


to look for further accessions from the ruins of that city.— || 


It was overwhelmed by torrents of burning lava, of which 
the intense heat would necessarily reduce to charcoal any 

manuscripts that might be there ; consequently we cannot 
| venture to hope that any exist in that city, which are not 
in as imperfect a condition as those which have been al- 
ready extracted ; and as the lava forms a stone of extreme 
hardness, and is of a great thickness, so that the ruins are 
at a considerable depth beneath the surface, successive 
eruptions having constantly added to the mass, the process 
of making excavations is necessarily slow, laborious, and 
expensive. For these and some other reasons, all opera- 


more from Herculaneum. 


‘* We turn our attention, therefore, to the neighbouring 
city of Pompeii, and there our prospects brighten : and we 
may hope with some confidence, that literature will ulti- 
mately receive important accessions from that source.— 
| This unfortunate city was buried under torrents of mud, 


| which were followed by showers of stones and ashes. The 


labour of removing such substances is comparatively light, 


| and the depth of the stratum very inconsiderable. It is 


plain that books enclosed in a receptacle of stone or of me- | 


tal, or in any place that was water tight, would receive no 
injury from the nmd ; and we may reasonably expect that 
some remain uninjured in those interesting ruins, and await 
the hands of the fortunate individual whose destiny it is to 


bring them again to light. It is true, that no books have as 


| portion of the space within the walls has as yet been ex- | 


| plored ; and that portion consists chiefly of temples, of 
theatres, of baths, of the Forum, and of buildings where 
we could not well suppose that any books would exist. It 
is true, also, that the city was smaller and less important 
than Herculaneum, and that the articles that have been 
found in it were less valuable than those which the latter 
city has furnished ; but can we believe that a city, four 
miles in circuit, situated in a highly civilized part of the 
world, would be without books, in an age when they were 
abundant ? 

‘*'There is reason to believe, that, as it was easy to dig 
through the thin and light covering in which the ruins were 
embedded, much of the more precious property was ex- 
tracted soon after its interment ; but it is also plain, from 
what has been found, that many articles were left behind, 
and books were hardly so valuable as to tempt the proprie- 
tors to make expensive excavations. If a public library, 
or the collection of a great bookseller, was thought to be 











an accident that occasionally befalls papers of less value. || 
Nay, it is possible, that some production of the best ages, ! 


given, have reduced our hopes of any benefit that is to be || 


vation, and will repay the trouble of copying them, by | 


tions are now discontinued, and we can expect nothing | 


yet been found there ; but it is also true, that a very small | 


| of sufficient importance, the small, but possibly well-chos 

sen, selection of classics, worn by use, and blotted by 
| scholia, inestimable to us and to their owner, but unsale. 
| able, and, as articles of commerce, worthless, would hardly 
justify the philosopher, the rhetorjcian, or the schoolmaster, 

to whom they had belonged, in adding to his other losses 
| the cost of recovering them. Perhaps in the wreck of hig 
| fortunes he was without the means ; perhaps, like Archim- 


it 


edes, he was at his studies when his city was captured, and 
| died at his post, and was buried with his favourite volumes ! 
It is said that the difficulty and expense of making ex- 
cavations at Pompeii chiefly arise from the value of the 
|| superincumbent soil. This, accordingly, has been another 
obstacle to the search after books ; and as, in seeking for 
any thing, we rarely go to the right place first, in clearing 
the whole city, the library may be the very last edifice that 
| is examined. Hereulaneum was in some degree explored 
by sinking shafts or pits in different places ; we do not un- 
| derstand distinctly whether they were the wells of the in- 
habitants of Portici, or were formed for the purpose. It 
| does not appear that Pompeii has ever been probed in this 
It would be 
extremely easy and very advantageous to operate, as it 
were, by boring in every part ; and it might be desirable to 
run galleries from one pit to the other ; and thus to gaina 
|| general idea of the topography. By these means, the ex- 
| plorers might learn, at a small expense, what was buried in 
| each place, and where it would be most worth while to 
| complete the excavation. Nor would it be amiss to probe 
|| in the same manner Stabie and the other buried cities. It 
ought never to be forgotten that books are the grand objects 
of search ; but unhappily we are compelled to remember 
| that they are the most difficult to be found. We should 
| be surprised if a complete copy of the History of Livy, or 
l of Polybius, were found in any library, even in the most 
'| remote districts ; but no one could be surprised, although 
|| he might greatly rejoice, if, in some secure nook, in a mar 
| ble chest, in a private dwelling-house in Pompeii, such a 
l discovery were made. But although we should not be sur- 
|| prised at finding such a treasure, as we have unfortunately 
no reason to suppose that the persons who slowly investi- 
|| gate these interesting ruins will stumble upon it in this age 
|| rather than in the next, we have no right to be astonished 
|| if the discovery be postponed until we have concluded our 
|| earthly pilgrimage, and terminated our sublunary studies. 
| It cannot be denied that this is a fair statement of the con- 
] dition of our hopes of benefit from the second source.’ 
| pp. 355—357. 


| way ; but the practice is worthy of imitation. 


| 


| 
i 


The third source, it would not be possible with our limits 
to give the details of ; but, says the author, ‘* if it be less 
marvellous and astounding than the last, is not without a 

| considerable degree of singularity ; and as it has received 
‘| but little attention elsewhere, and has scarcely been at all 
H noticed in Great Britain, it deserves a fuller consideration. 
| We believe it is not generally known, that there are many 
| manuscripts in existence, of great antiquity, which are 
written in short-hand—and it is from decyphering these, 
that we hope to recover works that are not to be found at 
present in any other shape. 


| « A general notion of the nature and importance of this 
source will be derived from the remarks of the learned 
Benedictines, who introduced their analysis of the Tironian 
notes, with preliminary observations, of so much clearness 
and brevity, that before we enter more at large into the 
history of this kind of writing, and the extent of our ex- 
pectations from it, we will transcribe their words from the 
‘ Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique.’ 


‘ Depuis un demi-sitcle les savans ont fait des efforts 
prodigieux pour resusciter la langue, |’¢criture, et la littéra- 
ture des anciens Etrusques : et l’on peut dire que ces efforts 
n’ont pas (t* sans suects. Presque personne n’a travaillé @ 
d¢chiffrer les Notes de Tiron ; quoique leur connoissance 
puisse produire des avantages bien plus grands 4 la r‘pub- 
lique des lettres, qu’on n’a sujet d’en attendre de la langue 
(trusque. 








« Nous avons des liyres entiers ¢crits en notes ;~-des di 
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plomes, oi a peine trouve t’on quelques mots, qui ne soient 
point en cette écriture ; des manuscrits dont un nombre de 
excitent notre curiosit et s’y refusent @ la fois ; par- 
cequ’il ne s’est presque point encore trouve de savans, qui 
n’aient été plus €pouvant‘s du travail qu’il falloit entre- 
pour les d‘chiffrer, qu’ animés par |’espoir d’y 
téussir. Combien d’autres manuscrits 02 des Notes Tiro- 
niennes, soit en marge, soit interlinéaires, nous annoncent 
peut étre des secrets, que personne ne tente d’approfondir ? 
Combien de lettres, 02 la crainte de se rendre trop intelli- 
gible @ ceux qui pouvoient les intercepter, a fait employer 
des Notes, dans les endroits les plus critiques et les plus 
délicats, et méme dans quelques-uns assez indiff*rens, pour 
mieux cacher le mystere? Enfin, presque tous les anciens 
diplomes de nos Rois et des Empereurs renferment au mil- 
jeu des parafes des notes de Tiron, qui ont fait la croix, 
pour ne pas dire la honte des plus grands hommes, qui se 
sont vus hors d’état de les d‘chiffrer. Les uns les ont re- 
gard’es comme des traits de caprice, qui ne signifioient 
rien ; d’autres ont fait semblant de ne les point voir: les 
plus ¢clairés les ont reconnues pour notes de Tiron, et les 
ont en méme tems regard‘es comme du fruit défendu, au- 
quel il n’étoit pas permis de toucher . . . Il semble que cette |) 
portion de litt‘rature ne devroit pas étre si n‘glig’e... Un 
sitele od l’alg?bre la plus sublime est cultivée, doit avoir 
produit bien des t’tes capables d’¢puiser cette algébre d’- 
erudition.’ ’’ pp. 357, 358. 

But the fourth and last source, after all, is that which, in 
the eye of the Edinburgh Reviewer, and he is certainly fa- 
miliar with the subject, is regarded as ‘ infinitely more im- 
portant than the three which we have already examined ; 








mice, first in the course of manufacture, after the skin had 
been cured, and again by the same process, after the origi- 
nal writing had been taken away by washing, or in any 
other manner. The strict and precise sense of Palimpsest 
is, therefore, ‘ twice prepared for writing ;’ the repetition 
of such preparation being the prevailing idea in the etymo- 
logy, and not erasure, as some have erroneously supposed.” 
p- 367. 

But “examples are the most satisfactory and the most 
brief instructors. We will therefore select some remark- 
able instances of the discovery of Palimpsests, but will avoid 
entering into minute details, which are always tedious, and 
in the present discourse unnecessary, as our object is only 
to give an outline of the subject, and to animate all persons 
who have the opportunities of pursuing these inquiries to 
make a diligent search, by pointing out to them the vast 
importance of this source of hope. Monsignore Angelo 
Maio, who at present fills the important office of principal 
Librarian of the Vatican library at Rome, has been the 
principal operator in this line ; and may truly be called the 
hero of Palimpsests, the discoverer and Columbus of a new 


| world of letters. Whether he might not add much to the 


benefits he has already conferred on the learned, by avail- 
ing himself of his present office to facilitate the admission of 


| the studious into the inestimable library over which he pre- 


sides, is not now the question ; but it is certain, that he de- 
serves the most grateful thanks, and the highest honours, 


| for his sedulous efforts in restoring many valuable fragments, 


especially if they be contrasted with the supineness of the 
learned in general on a subject of such marvellous interest, 
and which would seem altogether incredible, had not expe- 
rience taught us that great discoveries are always matured 





and it is only inferior in singularity to that which has been 
opened by the carbonated Papyri—a source that has but 
lately been discovered, and hitherto explored to a very tri- 
fling extent, but that holds forth promises of gains without | 


| slowly, and do not for some time produce the fruit that 


might be expected. 
** We will relate some of the performances of the learn- 


limit. ‘To overrate its importance is impossible : and it is | ed prelate, always, however, studiously afiecting brevity, 
needless, therefore, to offer any apology for examining fully |, and being willing rather to be blamed for the scantiness and 
into the general nature of it, and explaining the benefits | imperfection of our narrative, than to fall into the odious 
which it has afforded, and which we may hope it is still | and intolerable sin of prolixity. We will speak first of the 
likely to afford. | discovery of some fragments of the orations of Cicero. He 

« We allude to the Palimpsest manuscripts, the origin of | gives the following account of his good fortune, in an agree- 


which was briefly and plainly described, nearly a century 
ago, by a man of remarkable erudition, in a curious and | 


interesting Essay, of which the title is, ‘ Dissertation sur la I 
plante appell‘e Papyrus, sur le papier d’Egypte, sur le pa- \ 


pier de coton, et sur celuy dont on se sert aujourd’hay ; 
par le R. P. D. Bernard de Montfaucon.—Mémoires de 
Litt‘rature tirez des R gistres de !’Acad mie Royale des In- 
scriptions e Belles Lettres, tome 6me. 4to. Paris, 1729.’ 
His words are as follow :— 

‘Cela (le papier bombycin) vint fort 4 propos dans un 
temps, 02 il paroit qu’il y avoit grande disette de parche- 
min ; ce qui nous a fait perdre plusieurs anciens auteurs : 
Depuis le 12¢e siécle, les Grecs, plongez 
dans |’ignorance, s’avis?rent de racler les écritures des an- 
ciens MSS. en parchemin, et d’en Cter, autant qu’ils pou- 
Voient, toutes les traces, pour y ‘crire des livres d’Eglise : 
ce fut ainsi qu’au grand pr judice de la r publique des let- 
tres, les Polybes, les Dions, les Diodores de Sicile, et d’au- 
tres auteurs que nous n’avons plus, furent métamorphosez 
en Triodions, en Pentecostaires, en Hom lies, et en d’au- 
tres livres d’Eglise. Apr>s une exacte recherche, je puis 
assurer que des livres ‘crits sur du parchemin depuis le 12e 
siécle, j’en ay plus trouvé dont on avoit raclé l’ancienne 
fcriture, que d’autres. Mais comme tous les copistes 
n’estoient pas galement habiles 4 effacer ainsi ces premiers 
auteurs, ils’en trouve quelques-uns od |’on peut lire au 
moins une partie de ce qu’on avoit voulu raturer.’’’ pp. 
364, 365. 


* * * * : 


Vvoicy comment. 


‘** A manuscript is called Palimpsest, from the adjective 
Waniuraisos, or T2r1 ulneoe, signifying twice rubbed; not, as 
the glossary of Du Cange (membrana iteram abrasa—char- 
ta deletilis) would seem to denote, because the parchment 
had twice undergone erasure, or the writing been twice ob- 
-iterated, but because it had been twice prepared for writ- 


able preface :—‘ In examining carefully some manuscripts 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, I observed that one of 
great antiquity was a Palimpsest. This manuscript had be- 
longed to the convent of Bobio, a monastery of Liguria, si- 
| tuated in the midst of the Apennines, which was founded 
| by St. Columbanus, A. p. 612, and of which the monks 
| obtained considerable reputation, not only for sanctity, but 
| for learning also. Gerbertus, a Frenchman by birth, who 
was Pope, under the name of Sylvester II. and was so fa- 
| mous for his learning, that he is one of those who are re- 
ported to have sold their souls to the devil, was head of the 
monastery in the tenth century, and he added greatly to 
| the reputation of the place, and to the contents of the libra- 
| ry. ‘The Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, who founded the 
| Ambrosian Library at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, purchased the principal part of the collection at Bo- 
| bio, and brought it to Milan. Whilst I was examining 
| these manuscripts, I remarked that one, which contained 
| some of the writings of Sedulius, a Christian poet, which 
| had already been published, was a Palimpsest ; and on 
looking very closely and attentively, I discovered traces of 
| the former writing under the latter. ‘*O Deus immortalis, 
| repent? clamorem sustuli, quid demum video ! En Cicero- 
| nem, en lumen Romane facundie, indignissimis tenebris 
circumseptum ! Agnosco deperditas Tullii orationes ! sen- 
tio ejus eloquentiam ex his latebris divina quadam vi fluere, 
abundantem sonantibus verbis uberibusque sententiis.’’ °— 
He read the titles ‘ pro Scauro,’ ‘ pro Tullio, and ‘ pro 
Flacco,’ and was able, with some trouble, to decipher the 
whole of the fragments of these three lost orations. They 
are written in large and very beautiful letters, each page 
being divided into three columns. The oration pro Scauro 
was accompanied by scholia, elegantly written in small let- 
ters of a square form, and there were others in characters 
of a ruder shape, but still ancient. He supposes, for rea- 





ing, which was principally effected by rubbing it with pu- 





sons that are given at length, that all the scholia were the 


production of the celebrated Asconius Pedianus. These 
three fragments, with the scholia, were published at Milan. 

** On another occasion, in looking over the manuscripts 
from Bobio, he observed, that one, which contained a La- 


|| tin translation of the proceedings of the Council of Chalce- 
don, was a Palimpsest also ; the more ancient writing was 
in large and handsome characters, larger, but less beautiful, 
| than than that which contained the fragments of the three 
| orations already named ; and there were two columns only 
| in each page, which circumstance testifies that the writing 
is somewhat more modern, than where there are three. 
| He perceived that it contained parts of three other unpub- 
| lished orations of Cicero, with annotations, which were 
|| also unpublished, and some unpublished commentaries on 
| four orations which we possess. The learned editor pub- 
|| lished the whole of these fragments in one volume, in the 
year 1817.”’ pp. 368—370. 

To give the scholar an idea of the difficulties to be en- 
countered in the search, however, we are informed that 
‘* the new characters are sometimes written across the old, 
as in the fragment of the oration ‘ pro Scauro,’ where the 
lines are at right angles ; sometimes, as in the fragment 
‘ pro ere alieno Miionis,’ the page is inverted, and the 
letters are plaged in the spaces between the erased lines, 
so that the letters may be described as being foot to foot, 
the letter writer appearing commonly to avoid treading in 
the very steps of his predecessor. Whenever he has ne- 
glected this precaution, and placed the later letters imme- 
diately upon the ancient, it is of course more difficult to 
decipher them ; but the difference in the form and colour 
is still a great help, and the difficulty of reading the Pa- 
limpsests is greatly magnified. It is not to be denied, that 
the interest of a novel would soon begin to flag, if there 
was no other method of making out the story ; but as the 
manuscript is to be read once only, that it may be copied 
and printed, there is no great hardship in picking out the 





text, letter by letter, for that purpose ; many ancient do- 
cuments that have not undergone the process of washing, 
or scraping, are quite as illegible, the ink being as pale, 
and the ground as dark, as in any Palimpsest whatever. 
A good magnifying glass is of great use in reading obscure 
and faded manuscripts ; and we cannot doubt that this ob- 
vious expedient was adopted to smooth in some measure the 
difficulties of deciphering the Palimpsests, although we are 
not informed that it was in*fact. A powerful microscope 
might, perhaps, be useful in examining manuscripts in the 
first instance ; it might discover traces of the ancient writ- 
ing, that were too minute to be seized by the naked eye ; 
and in thus examining many parchments, such a familiarity 
with the appearances might be formed by this instrument, 
that a practised observer might be able to decide at once, 
whether the surface was in its original state, or had under- 
gone the process of erasure.’’ pp. 370, 371. 

But, see what a world is opening before us—all sky and 
air. ‘* We cannot doubt that there are many Palimpsests 
in our public libraries in Great Britain ; especially in the 


| Bodleian at Oxford, which is very rich in manuscripts ; no 
| one, however, has taken the hint that Angelo Maio has 
| given, and we greatly fear, that, of the resident Oxonians, 
no one ever will. All ancient manuscripts, however, that 
are public property, taking the word in the largest sense, so 
| as to comprehend all universities and colleges, the libraries 
in episcopal palaces, and of chapters, and of all corpora- 
tions lay and ecclesiastical, ought to be minutely examined 
by public authority. Those that contain ecclesiastical 
matters, as the writings of the fathers, sermons, psalters, 
missals, commentaries on the scriptures, whatever, in one 
word, is connected with the church, including canon law, 
will deserve especial attention ; for in superstitious ages 
the lay scribe would feel less compunction in erasing a 
beautiful manuscript, if he was going to substitute some 
religious composition, and the monk would esteem it a 
laudable action, equivalent indeed to a conversion, to place 
sacred in the place of profane learning. 4 

‘**It is by no means impossible that the Oriental lan- 
guages may sometimes have usurped pages that once con- 
tained Greek or Latin classics ; a vast number of such 
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writings came into the hands of Eastern nations, in Asia, \ shall appear to ourselves, however mortifying the acknow- 
ledgment may be, to contrast the lowest state of mental 
Constantinople. The greater part, no doubt, were de- || degradation, with the highest elevation and utmost perfec- 
tion of the second best gift, reckoning reason as the first, 
that has been bestowed on man ; so supremely excellent 


in Greece, and particularly in Egypt, and at the taking of 


stroyed ; but some were probably preserved, to receive the ) 
| 
1} 


scripts may conceal such treasures ; but it would be very | 
desirable to ascertain, whether we may hope to gain any | 
accessions from the East, especially as we may fairly sup- | 


ruder productions of the conquerors. It does not seem 


that any one has hitherto suspected that Oriental manu- 


pose, that they would generally disclose Greek originals.— 


Few Palimpsests have as yet been found in Greek ; and | 


yet the worshippers of ancient wisdom most fondly desire 


the restoration of Greek authors ; whatever was most ex- || 
cellent in Roman literature being derived immediately, and | 
frequently translated literally, from them.” p. 377. 

«‘ The number of manuscripts in Spain, and her vast | 
mass of archives, have Jong been equally famous: we may 
expect therefore to find Latin authors in that country ; and || 


although we are used to rail against the ignorance, supersti- 
“ ; | 


tion, and barbarism, of that nation, it may notwithstanding 
be less difficult to obtain access to such collections there, 


than in some parts of Great Britain. 

** Frightful havoc was committed, in the Protestant parts 
of Europe, at the reformation. The huge volumes which 
contained the ancient services, and abounded in all the 
churches and monasteries, were destroyed without mercy, 
ardently and enthusiastically. Many of these had been 
brought directly from Rome, where a great manufactory of 


such works had always subsisted. In the days when these 
books were transcribed, it must have been considered an | 
act of piety to erase almost any writings whatever, and to 
substitute these sacred offices. ‘The very nature of these 
books, too, induces us to believe, that much ancient parch- | 


An immense 


ment must have entered into their formation. 
volume was laid upon the ‘ Jutrin,’ or reading desk, in the 


middle of the choir, and the letters and musical notes, 


which accompanied the words, were of such an enormous 
magnitude, and so black, that they could be read by the 
canons, as they sat in their stalls, at as great a distance, 
and with as much ease, as an inscription on a monument. 
The letters in ancient manuscripts being of moderate di- 


mensions, would therefore interfere but little, even if the | 
erasure was imperfect, with the colossal characters that | 
were placed over them. ‘These ponderous volumes lay un- 
molested on the desk, or at the utmost were only carried 
to the adjoining sacristy, and were a part of the furniture, | 


and almost of the fixtures, of the churches ; they were 


exempt from injury and accident, and were frequently | 
therefore of great antiquity, and had been constructed in 
very remote times, when manuscripts of value were plen- 
tiful.’’ pp. 378, 379. 
But this is not all. 


There is a severe and impressive | 
dignity in the article on other accounts. It deals justly 
with the monks, though that, to be sure, is the fashion 
now,—and of course it will soon be overdone ; and it lays 
its hand of power upon the strong holds of literary super- 
stition and idleness in the heart of the British empire. 

** The two great English Universities are certainly more 
wealthy than any other Universities in Europe ; but they 
have done less for learning of late years than the poorest 


and most insignificant : the sole employment of the persons || . . i . 
F | days since upon a pretty fair little paper, published | 
| somewhere “down east,” called, I believe, “The 


who permanently reside there seeming to be, to wait pa- 
tiently for the death of one another, and meanwhile, in 
compliment, perhaps, to their common occupation, to re- 
semble the dead as nearly as possible ! especially in the 
grand characteristic of death,—a deep and unbroken rest.’’ 
pp. 354, 355. 

A good symptom that. And here is another, touching 
the barbarisms, not the barbarities—that were too tender 
a subject for this age and people, of English law. 


** A good style, that we may adduce one argument only 


in favour of the Civil Law, and omit alk others, is so inti- | 


mately connected with more solid merits, that if we lay | 
aside al) other considerations, and take this as the test, and 
compare the hideous barbarisms and monstrous tautology 
of an English act of Parliament, or conveyance, with the 
graceful and perspicuous brevity of the Roman lawyers, we | 


were they in speech.’’ p. 389. 


Ail which is true. 
N. 





| sion by way of recommendation. 


| trary effect is produced. 
| faveurs cannot go down with the public without 
‘| an intolerable puff prefixed, I am sure they will | 
| not go down at all. 


| Yankee, as that is now laying before me. 


| 


| 
| 


Very sociable and pretty behaved. N. 


Joun Neax,—You deserve a severe rap over your 
knuckles—ay, more than that, to be combed down 
with a three-legged stool, and to eat pea-soup 
with a fork for a week, for your extravagant puffe- 
ry. I have been extremely vexed, when, on casting 
my eye over your excellent Yankee, I have beheld 
those enormous pufis preceding some puerile effu- 
It reminds me 
of my good old grandmother, who was in the habit 


of poking the doctor’s bitter pills into a spoonful of | 


apple-sauce, in order to facilitate their progress 
into my stomach. If your puffs had an effect as 
salutary as the apple-sauce and the pills, 1 would 
make no objections to your course; but the con- 
If your correspondents’ 


If praise is so cheap, Pll ven- 
ture to say, it is not worth receiving, and, more- 
over, not worth noticing. 

1 say that you have bestowed your praise too 
freely, and the consequences resulting, have a very 
bad effect upon the receivers. They are impressed 


with the notion that it is merited, and are satisfied | 


with their already-acquired reputation, without 
endeavouring to be more deserving of praise. Is 
it not so? But to the point and the proof. 
you, in the first place, to No. 12, Vol. 2, of the 


the line and a half which is prefixed to the “ Sleigh- 
ride,” which is as follows, verbatim et literatim,— 
“ Really there is something here worth laying up 
for another day.” Now, John,I am ashamed of 
you, not only for the puff, but also for admitting 
that mess of balderdash into your paper. What, 


in the name of common sense, has that to do with || 


“utility?” Fie, John, it is too bad ; it is ridiculous. 


Editors generally take for granted, what you have 
to say about this and that thing ; they are satisfied 
with your ipse dixit, without examining for them- 
selves, aud you ought to be careful in giving your 
opinions. 
editors who have copied this foolish paper, did not 
trouble themselves to read it before extracting it. 


If they did read it, 1 have a very poor opinion of 
| their taste and judgment, as well as your own — 


| you intend to adopt every child that comes along, | 
| because he bears some resemblance to yourself ? 


| signature as that affixed to “ Retribution.” 


Don’t give us any thing more of the kind ; commit 
all such to the flames. You have been extravagant 


in another case, as 1 think. See “ Retribution— || 


Overthrow.” What a sublime puff is annexed to 
that paper! A puff of all puffs! 
tolerable one, John—quite decent—but far from 


being “ exceedingly powerful and eloquent,” as you | 


eall it. True, it is a bona-fide imitation of your 
own deer self—vone the worse for that. But do 


If you do, you will have a mixed breed—a large 
family of adopted children. I happened a few 


Clarion,” wherein I noticed a paper with the same 
It was 
entitled “ A Day in our Village,” 


I never saw any thing that conveyed to my mind 


|, so powerful an idea of the sublime and ridiculous, 


as that same paper. “Seyton,” emboldened pro- 


, bably, by the flattering reception ydu gave to the 





piece just alluded to, had the impudence to palm 
off this nensense upon the Clarion editor. You see 
the effect, John, of your extravagance—pray mend 
your ways—it will not answer, for you are dving 
an injury instead of a service. 

A certain “puppy,” ycleped “Tom,” has been 
yelping at you, it seems. I could not but think 
that “ barking dogs never bite.” If I knew him, I 
would set my hound upon him, because of some 
things he has said of you. He dislikes your re- 





I refer | 


Look at || 


I'll venture to say, that one half of the | 


The paper is a | 


and I confess | 








views of the Souvenirs, &c., and calls the works 
“useless.” Pshaw! he deserves to be flogged for 
his impertinence. They are light works—periodi- 
cals, to be sure—but they are American, as you sa 
and if you did not notice them, you would be guil 
of a breach of promise, for you told us not | 
since, if I recollect, that you intended to exercise g 
wholesome guardianship over our literature, If 
you neglect these works, you neglect our literature 
—for these, calculated as they are, to bring out the 
talent and genius of youthful, as well as older writ. 
ers, are a component part of our present national 
literature. Keep your promise, John, and you'll 
do your duty. No one is more competent in our 
|| parts, to say the least, to speak the truth boldly, ag 
| you have generally done. Give us reviews of all 
these things, as well as those of a more useful and 
| substantial nature.. “ Tom” is wonderfully delight- 
ed with your review of Greenleaf’s Survey. You 
were too extravagant there, friend John,—beyond 
all reason. Doubtless the work is a useful one, but 
|| it is not deserving of the praise you bestowed upon 
_it. I say you were too extravagant. With regard 
to Dr. Payson, John, remember the old maxim— 
“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” and adhere to it. I 
did not agree with him in sentiment—he is dead 
| and gone—therefore, let him rest in peace. 

I hope you will give my advice due deliberation 
—leave off your intolerable puffery, and you'll bet- 
|| ter the Yankee. 

This with a running pen—Your humble servant, 

Neb. 
—. 
Strength here and simplicity. N. 














For the columns of the Yankee, &c. 





J. N.—You see I don’t say ‘* Written for the Yankee, 
| &e.,”” as Morris, of the New-York Mirror, rather conspicu- 
ously heads his contributors’ favours—because, in the first 
place, it was not written therefor—but at the request of 
a pretty little girl,—(little, said I?—she is slight, to be 
sure—yet gracefully tall, and—but a fig for the description, 
you say, and so will your readers, and so will I—) whose 
natal morn she wished to have bepoetized, and accordingly 
I bepoetized it—as you see—and then, (the baggage !) 
_ she wanted it printed—and accordingly, you will print it— 
|| as I shall see! I have been such a sad anonymons scrib- 
| bler for you, in different disguises, on different subjects, 
| and with different signatures, that somehow or other, I am 
considerably emboldened now, when I think of doing what, 
ja few months ago, would have appeared to me risking a 

horrid chance of everlasting damna—(no, mortifica—) tion, 
as a newspaper debutant ; so that now, I can almost look 
| you in the face and demand as a ‘‘ constant reader” — 
|| ** subseriber’’—< friend’’—** patron””—and what not?— 
| that, which, not long since, I had no courage, as I could 
But say, will you 

oO. 


| conceive I had no claim to expect. 
print the little girl’s lines ? 


ROSALINE’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Welcome, fair sun ! thy beaming rays flash forth 
More mightily, and gloriously, methinks, 

Than e’er before this happy morn they flashed ! 
Walking from out thy chambers in the east, 

Like a young.bridegroom, full of life, thou seem’st, 
Smiling, as if his loved one’s smile was playing 
Reflective on his manly brow : and pride— 

A noble, soul-born pride, is in his steps : 

And, like his tread, is thine! Now, list to me— 
And say, whence is thy new-born brightness—Why 
Goest thou up so laughingly, amid 

The azure empyr.an ? 


Thou did’st shine, 
But seventeen summers since, upon a scene 
Of gushing-up, heart-springing joyousness. 
So holy, unalloyed, and so unmixt 
With aught but purity of feeling *twas, 
That they, whose souls were gladdened there, upraised 
Their hands to heaven, and thanked their God that they 
Had seen that hour. And thou, resplendent orb, 
Hast, once again, in thy wide-circling might, 
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Gladdened the proudly-heaving, grateful hearts 

Of those who then were blest. Thy radiant smile 
May well be brighter now, than erst it was, 

Since thou hast opened on our raptured eyes, 

The birth-morn of the blue-eyed Rosaline. 

We hail thy coming—Fount of Heaven-born Light ! 
June, 182-. Oo. 


[Nore—Sotto voce—He never will print it in the | 
world !] 
But he will, though. N. 





only certain to meliorate (not a-meliorate) the general 


| play, in this new theatre, and if she do not equal us in 
| every thing, she will be sure to eclipse us in many things,— 
| who ever equalled Miss Mitford in her own way ?—and in 


condition of women, to make them happier and therefore 
wiser, but that they are certain to rouse and stimulate men 
to higher and worthier enterprise. Give woman but fair 


most things, approach near enough to make us tremble for 
our supremacy, and exert ourselves anew to secure and 
perpetuate our dominion. 

Success to the orn1GINALs therefore ; and to all the 





———— 








| 


PORTLAND, \ 
‘ | 
THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 21, 1829. 





ATONEMENT. 


Messrs. J. & J. Harper. New-York. 


| 

I publish this from a sense of duty. The error on the part | 
of our correspondent, was nothing but an error, and has 

been corrected, (in 71.) My error lay in publishing | 

what was intended to be private. N. | 


Mr. Neau,—In the “‘ Yankee” of the 23d inst. your | 
«« pleasant’? Newburyport correspondent charges on us the 
sin of inserting one of the productions of Mrs. Sigourney | 
with the poems of Mrs. Hemans. ‘This is a mistake, to 
say the least of it; and it is probable that the ‘* woman | 
editor’? knew this, and consequently did not notice the | 
charge,—and we think the Yankee editor would have act- 
ed in the same just and ‘friendly’? manner, had he known 
the truth of the business. The edition of Mrs. Hemans’s | 
Poems, in question, was not published by us, nor did it 
emanate from our press. We were nowise concerned in it. | 
Your correspondent could not be at a loss for the name of 
the real publisher, as it is given in the same communica- 
tion. The difference in the names of * Duyckinck’’ and 
«* Harper”’ is very perceptible,—and whence then the ‘ jus- 
tice’ of punishing the latter for the misdeeds of the for- | 


mer? ‘‘ There is no excuse for such palpably gross blun- | 
ders.”’ Yours, 
‘ J. & J. Harper, 
New-York, April 29, 1829. 








NEW WORKS. 


Tue Oriernau. Vol. I. No.1. For May, 1829. 
Edited by Frances Harriet Whipple. Providence, R. 1. 


This periodical is something very much out of the com- 


mon way, in every respect. It is uncommonly well-writ- | 


ten, the poetry being good, and the prose excellent, though 


here and there dashed with a little—a very little—imita- | 


tion of Miss Mitford ; (1) and to crown the whole, it is 
edited by a woman, and written, it would appear, altoge- 
ther by herself and one or two other women, including 
Louisa P. Smith. 

These are the things that we should encourage. If our 
women are once allowed to enter the broad field of litera- 
wre, on tolerable terms, we shall see flowers, if nothing 
better, springing up in the barren and rocky places ; and 
fruitage, altering in flavour and hue, on every side of our 
path, even though it should not be greatly improved in size 
or weight. In the history of horticulture, see what magni- 
ficent and glorious and voluptuous fruits have actually been 
made by such nursing as we may look for from females, 
and as for the florists—call to mind the tulip-scheme, and 
say whether it may not be possible for woman, if she be 
once allowed to have a spade. of her own, to say nothing of 
takes and hoes—to give such value to the commonest flow- 
ers, now tended by great two-fisted male nurses, that like 
the Dutch tulips of old, a single root may be a dowry for a 
gentlewoman if not for a princess ? For my own part, I do 
conscientiously believe that works of this nature are not 





a? In the pretty story entitled Central Falls, for — 





| —judging by what I hear of the patriarch, over whose | 


| called as a physician; and he has been repeatedly 


she-magazines of our country !—and success to all that 
wish them success ! N. 








Mr. Brazer’s Discourse at the interment of Dr. 
Hortyoxe. Salem. Foote & Brown. | 





A very sensible, discriminating, and faithful discourse | 
grave it was uttered. Think of a man dying in the full | 
possession of his best feelings, which after all are his best | 
faculties, with his hearing only impaired, at the age of a 
century and more: cheerful to the last—a companion | 


of winter, no spring of mere efflorescence, no autumn of 
dull repose ; but like some plants of tropical climates, 
which are always blossoming and bearing, he was continu- 
ally producing and perfecting the fruits of piety, and his 
whole life was one continual season of moral and religious 
advancement.”’ 

** He devoutly noted those events in which the preserv- 
ing goodness of God in his behalf were peculiarly display- 
ed ; and, on his death-bed, recurred to them with a gra- 


| titude too deep and full for utterance, and which 


could only find expression in tears.”’ 
What a delightful character ! and how happily sketched. 


| The heart of a man, who has lived and suffered, as we 


say here, upwards of one hundred years, overflowing at the 
hour of death in tears of thankfulness to the Father of such 
men, for the signal providences he had enjoyed for such a 
length of time. There is nothing to be added to sucha 
picture. N. 


; 





Taxes or Passton. By the author of Gilbert Earle. 
Harpers. New-York. 


Gilbert Earle, if I do not mistake, was an extravagant, 


for children as well as for sages to the last—and happy on || unprofitable, though passionately written story, somewhat 


earth even at the end of his hundredth year. This is as it 


\} 
| should be. Strip old age of its uncompanionable gravity : || 


after the fashion of Adam Blair. Passages were very beauti- 
ful, but they were mostly overdone ; characters were forci- 


teach the serious and white-haired to be even as little child- || bly sketched, but they were exaggerated, with a feeling 
ren are, and why should not the man of four and five score, | such as we find in De Quincy and the Opium Eater. As 


be as happy on earth, as the man of two or three score ? 
Will not his hoard of wisdom be larger? his familiarity 
| with the doings of his Father above greater? his means, 
| therefore, of teaching and of comforting others, more to be 
desired? Half the time, the faculties of the aged are lost 
by disuse, or apathy, or sluggishness, or misanthropy, or a 
false notion of dignity. ‘The dignity of old age is never so 
impressive, never so beautiful, as when, like that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, or of Jeremy Bentham, or of John Mar- 
shall, it is a mixture of playfulness, and unpretending fami- | 
liarity with great wisdom and power. Who can bear a 








|, morose old man? Who was ever made either wiser or bet- 


ter by what he might do or say ? 

But these men were made of better stuff than we are. 
At one time, says the biographer of Dr. H., ‘* there was 
not a single house in town, to which he had not been 


known to make one hundred visits in a day.’’ And, 
** it is a fact which may be stated as illustrative of his de- 
votion to business, and of the settled habits of his life, that 
from the time he began his medical practice, until his death, 
| a period of nearly eighty years, he has never been ab- 
sent from this town, at a greater distance than thirty 
|; miles.”” 
Here’s constancy for you! ‘* Time indeed laid a leni- 
|| ent and forbearing hand upon him, and he regarded his old 
l age as a happy period of his life.’’ ° ° 
|| « He was truly a great and good man ; but his was not 
| that common misnamed greatness and goodness which is 
| occasioned by the undue development of some of the 
| mental and moral powers, which have grown and thriv- 
| en, at the expense of all the rest.” He did not think 


|| it any derogation from the dignity of a wise man to || 


be sometimes playful, and he indulged himself and enjoy- 
ed in others, lively sallies of gaiety and chaste good-hu- 
|| moured wit.’’ A blessing on such old men, say I! It is 
they that reconcile us to the prospect of old age. And why 
should they not be playful? Are they not happier than we? 
Nearer to heaven than we are? Do they not seem to be, 
in a measure, the favourites as well as the relics, not mere- 
ly of another age, but of another world? Are they not the 
survivors of buried nations? And why should they not 
glory in the distinction, and be happy under it? Why 
carping, or querulous, or discontented, or sluggish, or mo- 
rose? A green old age may be, with almost every body, 
a season of enjoyment. 
Here we have a fine passage,—one worthy of the sub- 
ject. 


a book too, it was faulty ; for the doctrine of the whole, 
so far as it could be understood, was no antidote for the 
poison of the narrative. 

But these Tales of Passion are better, if one may judge 
by dipping into them here and there, and by reading one 
of the number through—Lord Lovel’s Daughter. The 
work is powerful, the language poetry, and the descriptive 
| passages, though a little tainted with the vice of exaggera- 
tion and mysticism, are often exceedingly fine. The au- 
thor, whoever he is, isa man of unquestionable genius ; 


|| and his writing is everywhere instinct with a sincere though 


| exaggerating temper. N. 





Our friend below does’nt mince the matter. N. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE LITERATURE. 


New-Hampshire literature sounds about as odd in my 
ears as Yankee cowardice would. ‘To our shame we have 
no literature—not a periodical, except for news, politics, 
| religion, and advertisements. Our few authors desert us,— 





| Thomas Upham, a professor at Brunswick ; Sarah Hale, an 
| editor at Boston ; William Peabody, I don’t know where. 
| Nathaniel Haven, one of the first scholars of New-England, 
| Jeft us for another world in the morn of his glory. He 
was doing in part for Portsmouth what John Neal is doing 
| for Portland—setting up a standard that was to rally all the 
| banners of his state. Another favourable symptom appear- 
ed and disappeared,—a year or two of historical collections 
by Jacob Moore. Shame on mine and me. Portsmouth, 
my native town,—* our only seaport’’—which ought to be 
the head of its little republic—something to be looked up 
to—is in fact looked down upon, and is proverbial for its 
want of patriotic spirit. It has contained an aristocracy of 
buried wealth and secret power ; but I trust it has a spirit 
in embryo that will yet burst out, (1) and pass over it like 
the primal spirit at the creation, waking to order and beau- 
ty a long-slumbering chaos. 
* 


| 


(1) I hope so,—I have lived in Portsmouth, and I love 
the place. N. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Julian wont do. A.B.’s Hunren or rue ALPs, 
too youthful. After I had gone over the whole of it, and 
corrected it, | was obliged to throw it aside. We must be 
more and more chary of our matter. A. B. can have his 
tale hy applying for it, If all were as good as parts of both 























** In his religious character there was no sterile pause 








of these things, they should both appear, N, 
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pure poetry. N. 
MUSINGS. 


I saw the tints of the rainbow streaks, 
«As rising above the mountain peaks, 

The sun lit up the silvery wave ; 

Emerald hues, where the billows lave 

The crumbling shore, in loveliness shone,— 
But I looked again, and they were gone. 


I saw at morn a lily growing ; 

Its leaves were rich and sweetly blowing, 
And I saw the blushes form ; the dew 
Was sprinkling gems of a silvery hue,— 
I saw the last blush steal o’er its white ; 
And it died away before my sight. 


I saw the lightning’s fiery glare, 

As it shot along the evening air, 

And streaked with gold the crystal sky. 
As soon as it flashed upon my eye, 

It was gone ; I heard the thunder roar ; 
But as I listened—it pealed no more. 


And I saw an aged man go by,— 

As he walked along, he gave a sigh,— 

And his locks were silvered o’er with age. 

** My stay is yet long on life’s lov’d stage,” 

Said he—*‘ and my life’s but in its morn,’”’— 

I looked again, and he too was gone. (Rhyme ?) 


I saw two youth, in the prime of life,— 
Who lived together, man and wife, 

And loved each other with thrilling love, 
Such as I thought might exist above, 
With the good and fair among the blest,— 
But as I looked—they followed the rest. 


I saw an album,—and on its leaves 

Were the choicest words that friend receives ; 

The last parting words were written there 

By friends who loved, though such friends are rare. 
As I scanned its page, I plainly could see, 

That the dearest of all would cease to be. 


I turned me away, and thought of Life,— 
All its gay scenes, with its cares and strife. 
I found that nothing was lasting here, 

And fain would I hide the falling tear,— 
And I wept, as I turned away with a sigh, 
That the fairest rose that blooms, must die ! 


THEOD. 





SONNET TO ROSE. 


** What are you doing there, Sweet ! 
Pick—ing roses, sir.”” Link. Fid. 


More fair than the tulips that bloom at her side, 

Or the roses that blush with their loveliest hue, 
Arrayed in her beauty, she seeks but to hide 

Her bright rosy cheeks from those who would view. 


Of all the sweet flowers that spring in her walks, 
None are so fair with their beautiful streaks, ‘ 
None are so graceful that hang on their stalks, 
E’en there, as the sweet crimson rose on her cheeks. 


Could you but see her slight roseate blush, 
When she walks in the garden,—her beautiful hair 
Loose round her neck of the rosiest flush, 
The fairest and loveliest rose that is there— 
E’en when their bloom is the richest—you’d say, 
** Rose ! sweet little Rose !’? Let me have you, I pray. 


ORE. 


Friend Neat,—I neglected to ask by the mouth of the 
Yankee, &c., whether your correspondent “ Silentium,”’ 
| in the course of his literary researches, ever happened upon 
a pleasant book ycleped ‘* The Observer,”’ by one Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. ?—and if so, whether he ever read the 
| following passages, belonging to the twenty-sixth and thir- 
| ty-fourth Nos. of said work ? 
** A desire of shining in company was now become 
so general, that there was nobody left to shine upon: 


| and people of small fortunes, as to qualify them in the art 
tion, and the loquacity of servants and nurses,” &e. 


| and sieges and campaigns, though he had never seen 
| either: he arraigned the conduct of every enterprise ; 
| and proved to demonstration by the force of oaths,”’ 
| &e. 

** I observed to him that our parsons were in some de- 
| gree in the fault, by shortening their sermons and quick- 
| ening their prayers, whereas in times past, when homi- 
| lies were in use, and the preacher turned the hour-glass 
| twice or thrice before his discourse was wound up, the 
| world was in better habits of hearing,”’ &c. &e. &c. 

If *‘ Silentium’’ has not made ‘* The Observer’ his text- 
| book, I am quite willing to give him credit for some pret- 


| in his thefts,—either to purloin from authors little known, 


there may be some small prospect that they shall pass for 
his own. 


One word more. I am in such ill-humour at present, 


too familiar with the prate of the New Monthly. Don’t 
you think so ?—then read the following : 


** Upon the choice of his profession or trade, a 
man’s fortune in life materially depends, prosperity 
and comfort may be said to hang on the decision ; and 
by thwarting a peculiar bias or evident preference, we 

may crush ambition, nullify genius, and substitute 
| heartless labour and profitless exertion for energy, 





talents, and few, perhaps, are able,’’ &c. 

‘* It is not solely in the higher pursuits of science and 

| literature, that a predisposing and decided genius is neces- 
sary to perfection. Vot only would Mozart have been 
| an indifferent philosopher,—Sir Isaac Newton an in- 
| ferior musician,---Milton a bad painter,—and Ra- 
phael a second-rate poet.” (1) 
«© I am occasionally disposed to yield assent to Spurz- 
heim’s theory, and to believe that the organs of the head 
| irresistibly impel us to peculiar pursuits ; © ° 
There are instances, however, of woful opposition be- 
| tween the capabilities and the destinies of men. 
Wood was never designed for an orator, nor lord 
Thurlow forapoet; * * * how many useless 
M. P.s would have made excellent men-cooks.”’ 





Now,—Do I err in this matter, or not ? 


Your’s, &c. K. x. C. 


P.S. By the way, what definition do you give to the 
word plagiarist ? And what do you think of Jeremy 
Bentham’s originality ?—orthodox authority, you know, 
says ‘* he has an excellent knack at sorting and ticketing 
other men’s ideas.”’ 


To the above P. S., I answer—that the remark is very 
unjust and short-sighted ; though Jeremy Bentham is not 
so remarkable for invention—or discovery, in the seed, as 
for originality in pursuing and developing a subject ; in 
bringing the seed to maturity. A hint with him, leads to 





(1) M. C.G. might have passed muster very well touching this pas- 
| sage, had he not unluckily omitted his quotation commas. 





that I am half inclined to believe that «« M. C. G.”>—**On | 
the choice of a profession,”’ in your last, has been a little 


| eminence, and fame. Few are gifted with universal 


Very pretty as a whole—with here and there a strain of \| ‘There seems to be a good deal of justness here. N. | 


| that no way could be so sure of providing for younger sons || 
of hearing ; but by a fatal neglect in our system of educa- || 


“* Capt. Swagger was continually talking of battles || 


| ty ideas ;—if he has, I would merely advise him for his 
| own best good, to endeavour after a little more adroitness I so that the under jaw came in contact with the nostrils ; 
| or to exhibit his contraband articles in such a way that || tual breathing-holes, just behind the fore-teeth. This de-. 
|| fect rendered them unable to suck, and two of them died 
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the discovery of worlds—yea, of many worlds. Of origi- 
pality in the first sense, there would appear to be nothing 
but a questionable title in any body. Take a case. Sir 
Isaac Newton conjectured that diamonds were charcoal, 
But of what value was the conjecture, to those who set 
about the proof? Did it assist them in their labour? Dig 
| it abridge the process of enquiry ? Did it serve to enlighten 
them a single step on their way ? 

Take another case. But no,—one case will do. The 
| principle is the same every where. The most of Jeremy 
| Bentham’s works are among the greatest discoveries in, 





| morals and legislation. But still, if you run through 
one by one, link by link, you find oa to have pe 
| afar off, in a casual enquiry, brought about perhaps by a 
| casual hint, which, bat for him, would have been over. 
| looked forever by the rest of the world. So with Colum 
bus,—so with Newton,—so with Bacon. The principles 
of truth are the germs of all knowledge. They are not to 
be invented,—they are to be discovered. But a discover. 
er, not being an inventor, is got regarded as an original or 
originating genius. N. 





| From a correspondent who may be depended on. N. 


QUEER PIGS. 


Our folks have a sow that had nine pigs,—one of them 
| without a bit of tail, and three with the upper jaw thinner 
| than usual, as if a slice had been taken from its under side, 











| and in the roof of the mouth were two apertures, the ac 


| before we were aware of their misfortune ; the third we 
| recovered, and tried to bring it up by hand, but it died in 
a few days from difficulty of breathing. 

Another Curiosity. We had a turkey’s egg of unusual 
| length, which was found to contain a small perfect egg in 
one end thereof. Now don’t you believe the earth has a 
| little world inside its shell ?. Alas, if the world should turn 
| into a bird, and lay an egg as soon as hatched, what would 
| become of the egg, and what would become of us? 

NV. H. April 1829. . 





From a friend I never saw. N. 





Fotp1nc Newspapers. I thank you for folding this 
| year’s Yankees as they ought to be folded—’twill save me 
| several hours’ work and vexation. When in the Yankee 
| office some time ago, I remonstrated against the slight-of- 
| hand negligence with which the Yankees were treated. 
| No satisfactory reason was given. Why should not a news 
paper which is to outlive our grand-children, be treated as 
| fairly as a pamphlet that will be forgot in a twelvemonth? 
| Continue to do your work well ; and if you are at an ex- 
| tra expense, send me your bill for New-Hampshire, which 
—bless her ignorance—is prebably satisfied with a dozen 
Yankees. (1) 


(1) More, I believe—thirteen at least. N. 
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